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the centuries that followed, the process by which nations
were being fused into one universal society went steadily
forward without any help from Christian maxims. So
signally, so much more than in later and Christian ages,
were national distinctions obliterated under the Empire,
that men of all nations and languages competed freely
under the same political system for the highest honours
of the state and of "literature. The good Aurelius and
the great Trajan were Spaniards. So were Seneca and
Martial. Severus was an African. The leading jurists
were of Oriental extraction.

All tins is true. A number of nations which had before
waged incessant war with one another had been forced
into a sort of unity. What court-poets call a golden age
had set in. Hound the whole shore of the Mediterranean
Sea, and northward to the Danube and beyond the British
Channel, national antipathies had been suppressed, and war
had ceased, while the lives of men were regulated by an
admirable code of laws. Yet, except to court-poets, this
age did not seem golden to those who lived in it. On the
contrary, they said it was something worse than an iron
age; there was no metal from which they could name it,
Never did men live under such a crushing sense of de-
gradation, never did they look back with more bitter re-
gret, never were the vices that spring out of despair so
rife, never was sensuality cultivated more methodically,
never did poetry curdle so readily into satire, never was
genius so much soured by cynicism, and never was
calumny so abundant or so gross or so easily believed*
If morality depended on laws, or happiness could be
measured by comfort, this would have been the most
glorious era in the past history of mankind. It was in